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The three books under review appear to 
offer eloquent and articulate testimony of 
the considerable change taking place within 
the Soviet Union as well as in what we used 
to call the “Soviet orbit.” All three seem to 
challenge that ancient, well-worn cliché that 
plus ga change, plus ca méme chése. All 
three volumes seem to imply that in this age 
of Soviet opportunity the Soviet Union and 
Khrushchev can do no wrong in interna- 
tional affairs; that even the greatest Soviet 
blunders are mysteriously and rapidly ab- 
sorbed and forgotten while their successes 
shine brightly for a long time for all to see; 
and that for the Soviet leadership to take a 
chance nowadays appears to incur little ac- 
tual risk. As Professor Loring pointed out 
in his introduction to Soviet Economic War- 
fare (1), “A little more than a generation 
ago, the Soviet Union was almost nothing in 
world affairs. Today, its arms may equal 
that of the United States, its economy chal- 
lenges the free world in the world’s markets, 
and its growth is as rapid as the West has 
ever experienced.” Together with its eleven 
“socialist friends” in the Bloc, the Soviet 
Union now rules some 38 per cent of the 
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world’s population living on 24.2 per cent 
of the world’s area and producing over one- 
third of the world’s industrial output. To 
understate the case, the Soviet Union has 
come a long way from the 1917 Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

Current Soviet Policies III (2) is a con- 
scientious compilation of the speeches and 
statements of Soviet Party leaders and sub- 
leaders (and Chou En-lai and Gomulka) 
made at the Extraordinary 21st Congress of 
the Communist Party of the USSR and 
translated from Pravda, Izvestiia, lesser 
Soviet publications, and the two-volume 
Stenographic Record of the Congress (issued 
by the Political Publishing House in Mos- 
cow) by the staff of The Current Digest of 
the Soviet Press. Mr. Gruliow, in editing 
these translations, has assembled them 
chronologically and prefaced them with a 
superb analytical introduction (followed by 
“Control Figures of the Seven-Year Plan” 
in Chapter I, and in Chapter II by samples 
of the comments and amendments on 
Khrushchev’s Theses on the control figures). 
Mark Neuweld has provided a welcome 
“Who’s Who of the Central Committee,” 
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which precedes the accurate and well-or- 
ganized Index. 

To me, the epitomy of the Documentary 
Record of the 21st Congress is not the 
solemn launching of the new Soviet Seven- 
Year Plan, nor the manner in which the 
Soviet-Chinese rift was allegedly averted, 
nor the authoritative conclusion of the Soviet 
struggle for succession with the ritual in- 
stallment of Khrushchev as the undisputed 
Party leader. Rather, it is the “contribution” 
to Soviet ideology made here by Khrushchev 
with an eye not only on the Soviet Union 
but on the Communist Bloc as well, which 
in fact has led to many serious complica- 
tions. (1) At the 20th Party Congress in 
1956, Khrushchev announced that war was 
no longer “fatally inevitable” because “the 
forces of peace” were strong enough to pre- 
vent it. In 1959 he added that capital- 
ist encirclement disappeared for the USSR 
when the “Great Socialist Commonwealth 
of Nations” displaced it. Socialism became 
so strongly entrenched in the whole region 
that any thought of capitalism returning 
here was ridiculous. (2) The USSR had 
advanced so far on the path of socialism 
that it was in fact entering the period of 
“extensive construction of communism”: The 
collective farms were already beginning to 
merge, slowly, into state (public) farms, the 
peasants were on the way to becoming 
workers, and the villages were beginning to 
resemble “agro-cities” or “urban-type settle- 
ments.” The free nurseries, kindergartens, 
boarding schools, and restaurants, while 
freeing women for jobs, were the “first 
shoots of communism.” There was, and 
would be, more transferring of certain state 
functions to the public, such as “sports 
facilities to sport societies.” The citizen’s 
“comradely courts” and “comradely police” 
were aiding the courts and the militia in 


combating crime. (3) Beyond these and 
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similar measures, the state must not wither 
away in the early communist state, said 
Khrushchev, because many of its functions 
would remain. Communism did not mean 
“a formless, unorganized, and anarchistic 
mass of people,” but an organized society 
which would satisfy the “healthy require- 
ments of a culturally developed man,” he 
said. 

These and a host of lesser innovations, al- 
ready achieved as well as planned for the 
future, should be incorporated into a new 
Fourth (Khrushchev) Constitution of the 
USSR, wrote P. S. Romashkin in the Octo- 
ber, 1960 Sovetskoie gosudarstvo i pravo 
(Soviet State and Law). The new Consti- 
tution would thus both record “the greatest 
achievement of the working people—the 
full and final victory of socialism”’—and at 
the same time would formulate “the direc- 
tion and tasks of the development of the 
Soviet state along the path to communism.” 
After all, the Third (Stalin) Constitution 
was becoming rapidly obsolete, as “almost 
a quarter of a century has elapsed since [its] 
adoption . . .”; it incorporated only “the 
initial stage of the period of the completion 
of socialist construction” in the USSR, 
pointed out Romashkin. “Great victories” 
have taken place in the USSR since 1936. 

Major General G. I. Pokrovsky’s Science 
and Technology in Contemporary War (3) 
represents the “new and challenging Soviet 
orientation of military thought and strategic 
thinking,” as pointed out by Raymond L. 
Garthoff in the Preface. Written in 1956 
and 1957, this volume discloses the post- 
Stalin Soviet approach to problems of mod- 
ern war and as such offers an invaluable in- 
sight into Soviet military thought. 

General Pokrovsky, a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Economics in Moscow, has been 
in turn a nuclear physicist, 2 member of the 
Academy of Artillery Sciences, and a pro- 
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fessor at the Military Engineering Academy 
at Kuibishev and at the Zhukovsky Air En- 
gineering Academy. As a military specialist 
and expert on explosives, General Pokrovsky 
is a leading Soviet spokesman on nuclear 
weapons and is credited with an important 
role in designing the Soviet sputnik. His 
credentials of soldier, scientist, engineer and 
new weapons’ specialist are thus extra- 
ordinary and very much in evidence through- 
out the book. On the other hand, as a newly 
(1950) admitted Communist Party member, 
General Pokrovsky’s occasional parroting of 
the Party line and Soviet ideological pre- 
conceptions detract from his exposition, as 
does his relative ignorance of the contem- 
porary Western military thought. (1) With 
respect to the ideological issue, when Gen- 
eral Pokrovsky bases his arguments on the 
Soviet doctrine of “the permanently operat- 
ing factors,” for example, his writing ceases 
to pursue his own rational objectives. (2) 
With respect to his lack of knowledge of the 
more recent Western military thought, a 
student of mine, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
U. S. Army, pointed out that it was amusing 
to read of the author’s general low opinion 
of Western military science—“reactionary 
. .. in its political essence . . . philosophical 
foundation . . . and methodology,’—while 
not only relying on particular examples of 
Western military thought for illustrations 
throughout his book but distorting them to 
mirror his ends. Thus on page 28, for ex- 
ample, General Pokrovsky infers that com- 
bat actions against given enemy targets are 
computed by Western military scientists and 
economists on a dollars and cents basis and 
are weighed against the dollar loss to the 
enemy: “In evaluating in monetary terms 
the losses dealt to the enemy by the use of 
various weapons and in evaluating the costs, 
including material losses incurred in the 
process of dealing that loss to the enemy, 
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these economists consider as adequately ef- 
fective those actions in which the loss 
caused to the enemy exceeds by a definite 
amount the costs to the attacker. Such an 
approach is [not only] incorrect in principle; 
it is vulgarization of the problem . . .” 

In spite of several distortions and inac- 
curacies such as these (to offer an example 
of an error in fact, the Atlas missile on page 
4] is shown as a four-stage missile), and 
the inevitable ideological frame of reference, 
the book cannot and should not be dis- 
missed lightly for several reasons: First, it 
is a comprehensive, all-embracing and pene- 
trating Soviet study of the crucial issue of 
changing military concepts. As General 
Pokrovsky states in the Introduction, “We 
know, of course, that World War II was 
radically different from World War I. Those 
military commanders who failed to under- 
stand this difference suffered cruel defeat 
on the battlefield as well as on the theoreti- 
cal ‘front.’ One can now predict that, under 
contemporary conditions, a formalistic use 
of the experience of past wars can—if the 
new essence and the new means of warfare 
are not analyzed—only lead to severe fail- 
ures.” Second, the author calls for “con- 
tributions toward the development of crea- 
tive thought and independent study of a 
large body of thoughtful military men,” a 
call both novel as well as surprising even in 
the post-Stalin Soviet Union. And third, 
the volume’s concern with the influence of 
science on modern warfare is overwhelming: 
“Science, in the broad sense of the word,” 
General Pokrovsky emphasizes, “is in our 
time a factor without which it is impossible 
to provide combat capability for a contem- 
porary army... Yet, despite the great and 
indisputable importance of science in mili- 
tary affairs, very little has been published 
in recent years [i.e., up to Stalin’s death] in 
the Soviet military press on the role of 
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science and technology in military affairs.” 
To this end, the author recommends in- 
creased attention by military scientists to 
the study of such varied subjects as celestial 
mechanics and astrophysics, cybemetics, 
linear programming, the theory of probabil- 
ity, meteorology, chemical and_ biological 
sciences, energetics and thermotechnics, 
spectroscopy, acoustics, etc. 

In 1961, there is enough tangible evi- 
dence to convince us that General Pokrov- 
sky’s exhortations were neither idly made 
nor wasted upon his Soviet audience. 

Robert Loring Allen’s Soviet Economic 
Warfare is a perceptive, thoughtful and 
penetrating analysis of the changing pattern 
of Soviet foreign economic activities and 
policies. In particular, his study is a search 
for evidence supporting Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s 1957 statement, made on behalf of 
the USSR to the leader of the West, the 
United States: “We declare war upon you 
in the peaceful field of trade.” 

Professor Allen traces the opening skir- 
mishes and first battles of this war from the 
several outposts and battlefields abroad 
back to the Soviet rear for a closer look at 
the Soviet plans, organizations, capabilities 
and weapons. Having surveyed both the 
parts and the whole, the author assesses the 
Soviet chances not only of winning the skir- 
mishes and the battles but the war as well. 
At the same time, he makes an effort to in- 
clude the chief Soviet allies, the members of 
the Soviet-sponsored Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, as well as Communist 
China, into his comprehensive study. 

The rate of growth of the Communist 
Bloc foreign trade under Khrushchev has 
been remarkable, far outstripping the rate of 
growth of world trade. Disregarding the 
profit motive by buying high and selling 
low; offering exchange requirements of the 
various undertakings abroad and leaving 
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local costs, often quite high, to be met from 
local funds; skillfully employing the by now 
well-developed technique of bilateralism 
coupled with the foreign trade monopoly; 
and utilizing other similar non-economic, 
psychological, and often admittedly political 
devices and instrumentalities in their for- 
eign trade have assisted the USSR and its 
“friends” to gain a reputation far overriding 
the resources and the volume of trade ac- 
tually involved. Mr. Allen rightly points 
out that over time Soviet blunders were 
committed here as well, just as that the de- 
veloped Communist Bloc may be gaining 
considerable economic advantages from a 
barter with underdeveloped countries, now 
and in the future. 

In different ways, then, the three books 
emphasize the issue of change. They iden- 
tify, assess and in fact are based upon the 
concept of innovation—in Soviet politics 
and official ideology, in Soviet military 
thought and warfare, and in Soviet foreign 
economic activities and policies. Two of 
the three volumes—and the third by impli- 
cation—include the applied issue of the 
Communist Bloc as the integral part of the 
Soviet world. And all three suggest that 
their content, though revolutionary at the 
time of publication, is bound to be affected 
by newer and quite possibly more profound 
changes to be expected as inevitable in the 
near future. 

This, indeed, is the case. 
publication, events have occurred in the 
Soviet world which have surprised even the 
shrewdest professional onlookers of the 
Soviet scene. We cannot deal with all of 
the outstanding issues here. From a long- 
range point of view, however, perhaps the 
most significant changes and developments 
have taken place within the Communist 
Bloc, between the USSR and some of the 
other members of the Bloc; and those events 
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in tum have affected Soviet policies to- 
wards the West and towards the underde- 
veloped countries. 

Much has been written on the Soviet- 
Chinese doctrinal conflict, the first develop- 
mental stage of which culminated last No- 
vember in Moscow at a Parties’ Conference 
marked by fractionalism of communism un- 
precedented in the annals and history of 
the “vanguard” of world communism, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
effective, direct and dramatic challenge 
posed here to the Soviet comrades and 
Khrushchev, though patched up temporarily 
with the “unanimous” Moscow Declaration, 
seems to be developing into the most cur- 
ious paradox of double standards and dual 
order the “Socialist Camp” has ever wit- 
nessed. 

On the one hand, there is the regional 
bloc of twelve states, the “world socialist 
system,” the “great socialist camp,” and, 
since 1956, the “Great Commonwealth of 
Socialist Nations.” Bound together by a 
host of multilateral conventions and bilat- 
eral treaties and agreements of political, 
military, economic, functional and cultural 
character on state and governmental levels, 
(the Bloc has no similar ties on the party 
leve],) the communist regional grouping of 
states is displaying a tendency toward more 
rather than less organization, toward more 
rather than less institutionalized coopera- 
tion, toward more rather than less equality, 
toward a more rather than less complex in- 
stitutional pattem. In comparison with 
Stalin’s primitive preference for homogene- 
ity under complete Soviet tutelage, the pres- 
ent trend toward healthy heterogeneity— 
without adversely affecting or encroaching 
upon the advantageous position of the 
strongest state of them all, the Soviet Union 
—appears to embody the preferred institu- 
tional pattern. Although far from ideal, the 
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formal set of rules and institutionalized ties 
appear to promise gradually increasing ad- 
vantages of some compromise and some 
“mutual benefit” to the individual Bloc 
States. 

On the other hand, the interparty rela- 
tions within the Bloc, directly affected by 
the doctrinal conflict, have been deteriorat- 
ing in almost direct proportion to the im- 
proving interstate relations. The 1956 Polish 
developments, the Hungarian revolution, 
the second break with Yugoslavia, the ap- 
pearance of “in-groups” within the camp— 
ranging all the way from the deviation- 
prone Chinese-Albanian alliance to the more 
conformist East German-Czechoslovak tie— 
and the corresponding Soviet insistence on 
frequent contacts between Bloc party lead- 
ers in order to bring the refractory parties 
in line could be viewed as causes, symp- 
toms and consequences as well of gradually 
widening horizontal schisms within the 
ideological] structure of the Bloc. The vary- 
ing national circumstances of the Bloc mem- 
bers appear to require constant and sus- 
tained ideological adjustments and read- 
justments. These in tum weaken the unity 
of the Bloc, which is, after all, founded on 
common ideology. The November, 1960 
Conference of the Leaders of the 81 Com- 
munist Parties in Moscow, reflecting the 
culmination of this trend toward party di- 
versity, placed new and definite outer limits 
on Soviet demands for ideological uniform- 
ity. When Khrushchev said on January 6, 
1961, that it was “impossible” and “unneces- 
sary” to “lead Communist parties from a 
single center” because “it spells no ad- 
vantage to our party or other parties” and 
that “it only creates difficulties,” he implied 
that while the Communist Party of the 
USSR may on occasion refuse responsibility 
for and to the other parties of the Bloc and 
thus tolerate a degree of diversity previously 
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unthinkable, the USSR as a state is deter- 
mined to maintain its position of primacy as 
the most powerful socialist state. In this 
sense, it may not be an overstatement to 
suggest that the party, the Communist Party 
of USSR, is, at least for purposes of Bloc 
relations, being subordinated to the state, 
the Soviet Union, just as the individual 
national communist parties become sub- 
ordinated to states-members of the Bloc. 

This paradoxical but fascinating develop- 
ment, in which the Soviet leadership ap- 
pears now to trade the previous absolute 
Bloc party unity and subordination for a 
Bloc state cohesion and integration, appears 
to be a Khrushchevian formula. It is a 
pragmatic and dramatic concession to the 
former “satellite” states—a concession which 
attempts to make the respective communist 
parties increasingly instruments of the states, 
rather than the reverse of the not so distant 
past. The dogged insistence on complete 
ideological conformity has been replaced by 
a hesitant acceptance of the possibility of 
some ideological disagreement and conflict. 
While sanctioning such possible ideological 
digressions, however, Khrushchev attempts 
at the same time to minimize their danger 
to the Bloc cohesion by relegating them to 
a secondary level of importance. To fill the 
vacuum he created on the primary level, 
Khrushchev now appears to attempt to 
elevate the state members of the Bloc to 
that level, establishing thereby the limits of 
ideological diversity. An ideological quarrel 
which might endanger Bloc unity on the 
interstate, regional level cannot be tolerated. 
Conversely, ideological skirmishes which do 
not conflict with regional integration of the 
socialist states and concern problems pe- 
ripheral to it are now permissible. 

This may sound like an oversimplification 
of a complex process. And yet, the facts as 
they emerge appear to be supporting this 
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thesis. The concession of Khrushchev to 
centrifugal national forces within the Bloc 
appears to be genuine because it is meaning- 
ful as a remedy to the observable, and 
dangerous, stresses and strains within the 
Bloc. It provides legitimate outlets for “na- 
tional environments” of the Bloc members 
while strengthening the members’ individ- 
ual political, economic and social founda- 
tions to make them stronger links within the 
chain of the Bloc. As a political safeguard 
against the dangers of ideological erosion, 
the nationalization of the parties of the Bloc 
appears to serve the crucial function of 
strengthening the Bloc by endowing its 
several parts with individual properties of 
strength. 

The Soviet “socialism in one country,” ex- 
tended to the whole region from the Elbe 
to Pyonyang, shows now, under pressure of 
events, a healthy tendency to mean “social- 
ism in several countries.” At the same time 
and by the same token, the sustained 
broadening of the base, not unlike Lenin’s 
policy of self-determination forty years ago, 
may also be viewed in the Kremlin as an 
invitation to other states outside the region 
to join in for a price smaller than ever and 
for their own good. Khrushchev’s 1955 
overtures to Tito failed in 1958; but who 
could doubt that Yugoslavia outside the 
Bloc remains a sore thumb and a constant 
reminder of Soviet impotence, communist 
heresy, and unpunished treason? 

The communist camp then appears— 
with Khrushchev’s approval and under 
Soviet sponsorship—to be passing not only 
from a “Soviet” Bloc to a “Communist” 
Bloc but to a semblance of a Common- 
wealth of several states. True, this last stage 
has only just begun and its status nascendi 
has not yet passed. Yet, it can perhaps be 
already broadly identified as a second post- 
ponement of the permanent revolution of 
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communism, as a second phase of seculari- 
zation of Marxism, and as a second paro- 
chialism of socialism. If “socialism in one 
country” meant building up a strong na- 
tional Soviet base first and foremost, then 
“socialism in several countries’ means 
building up a powerful socialist regional 
base under the banner of “proletarian inter- 
nationalism,” a second retreat from Marxian 
internationalism. Heterogeneous “socialism 
in one region,” the second stopover “on the 
way to world communism,” appears to be 
as necessary for the socialist camp as was 
“socialism in one country” for the USSR. 
Atomized in the several states, but with the 
USSR stronger than any or all of them, 
communism was postponed again, this time 
on behalf of the other socialist states in the 
region who are expected, with Soviet assist- 
ance, to catch up with Soviet progress. 

In sum, a serious and sustained effort is 
now being made to outweigh conflict and 
limit friction within the Bloc by superim- 
posing an overriding and positive commun- 
ity of interest in which all the participants 
could share on a more equal basis than ever 
before. With Soviet blessing and welcomed 
by the individual member-states, the single 
ideology now frankly blended with the 
several “national environments” is hopefully 
expected to lead to, rather than depart from, 
further integration of the states-members of 
the “Socialist Commonwealth.” 

Khrushchev’s unilateral, open and mili- 
tant indictment of the Albanian Communists 
at the Twenty-second Party Congress in 
Moscow last October appears to confirm 
the proposition that ideological skirmishes 
which do not conflict, in the Soviet view, 
with regional integration of the Socialist 
states are permissible, but an ideological 
quarrel which might endanger Bloc unity 
cannot be tolerated. Even previously, Al- 
bania’s dictator, General Enver Hoxha, op- 
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posed the Soviet effort at reconciliation 
with “revisionist” Yugoslavia, resisted the 
de-Stalinization and “cult of personality” 
campaign, and purged “revisionists,” i-e., 
pro-Khrushchev elements, from the Alba- 
nian Party. By expelling the Soviet fleet 
from the Albanian submarine base at Va- 
lona and evicting all Soviet military mis- 
sions from Albania, however, he tampered 
with the state security matters of the Bloc 
which he deprived of its only base in the 
Mediterranean. Hoxha violated the limits 
of ideological diversity within the Bloc. He 
had to be punished. 

This new incident suggests that the 
threat to communism of the Scylla of “re- 
visionism” and the Charybdis of “dogmatism 
and sectarianism” is much more potent, real 
and present than that of imperialism. To 
Khrushchev, Stalinism, the “cult of person- 
ality,” and the old truth of the dead ruling 
the living, presents the greatest peril to the 
Bloc, one which must be rooted out here 
and now. To Mao Tse-tung, on the other 
hand, this certainly is no threat, and pos- 
sibly no issue at all. On the contrary, the 
unilateral Soviet public denunciation of a 
Bloc member, without previous consultation 
with all other members, thereby violating 
the principle of equality of Bloc members, 
poses a grave threat and “cannot be re- 
garded as a serious Marxist-Leninist atti- 
tude. Such an attitude will only grieve 
those near and dear to us and gladden our 
enemies,” Premier Chou En-lai was reported 
to have said at the Twenty-second Party 
Congress. 

In other words, Mao Tse-tung disagrees 
with Khrushchev on the limits of ideological 
diversity within the Bloc. To force the is- 
sue, Khrushchev brought the quarrel into 
the open and had the foreign communist 
leaders at the Twenty-second Congress in 
effect vote on it. The risk was well taken. 
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The tabulations showed that Khrushchev 
won handsomely, both in the general as 
well as in the Bloc voting. This perhaps 
should not be surprising. Outside of the 
Bloc, the issue essentially boils down to the 
preference for Khrushchevian “peaceful co- 
existence” over Stalinist violence, terror and 
war. Within the Bloc, the more integrated 
~—economically, militarily, politically, func- 
tionally and culturally — states of Eastem 
Europe, the hopeful beneficiaries of the 
new state of affairs, lined up solidly with 
Khrushchev. The less integrated states in 
the Bloc, the Far Eastern “observers” of the 
Soviet-East European integration process, 
namely North Korea and North Vietnam, 
morally supported by the leaders of the In- 
dian, Indonesian and Japanese Communist 
Parties, voted for Chou En-lai. To them, as 
well as to Communist China, the cohesion 
and integration of Bloc states is obviously 
still subordinate to the Communist Parties’ 
issues. 

Here perhaps is the reason why Khrush- 
chev carefully pointed out that at stake now 
were the benefits and fruits of state cooper- 
ation and integration which the recalcitrants 
and deviants would forfeit by their stand. 
He reminded the Chinese of their desperate 
need of Soviet economic aid as well as mili- 
tary and diplomatic backing, and told the 
Albanians that any Bloc state attempting to 
endanger Bloc unity “would deprive itself 
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of . . . the opportunities afforded by the 
world socialist system.” His warning, how- 
ever, was also designed to convey to all po- 
tential dissenters in the Bloc the Soviet 
determination and readiness to dea! directly, 
swiftly and sternly with similar cases in the 
future, suggesting how costly a real Bloc- 
wide split might be to individual members 
—though not necessarily to the USSR—and 
reminding them of the vested interest of all 
Bloc members in the preservation, cohesion 
and further integration of the Bloc. 

The question, which no longer concerns 
the permissibility of deviating from the 
Moscow line but asks how far a Bloc mem- 
ber can deviate without immediate Soviet 
reprisal, seems to be answered now by the 
Albanian case. The outer limits of permis- 
sible ideological conflict are the mainte- 
nance, security, further growth and integra- 
tion of the Communist Bloc. 
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The Editorial Board wishes to express its 
deep appreciation for services rendered the 
Journal by Dina A. Zinnes and Dean G. 
Pruitt who have served as special depart- 
ment editors for the past four years. The 
current literature section, formerly edited by 
Mrs. Zinnes and Dr. Pruitt, has been tem- 
porarily discontinued. Readers of the Jour- 
nal are referred to Current Thought on 
Peace and War, edited by L. Larry Leon- 
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ard, 1404 Vickers Avenue, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Commencing with this issue, Professor 
Harold Jacobson of the Department of Po- 
litical Science at The University of Michi- 
gan will serve as Book Review Editor of 
the Journal. Professor Inis L. Claude, Jr., 
also of the Department of Political Science 
at The University of Michigan, is now serv- 
ing as Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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